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events upon the generally received theory of international
conduct. According to it either the Pope, or the Empe-
ror, or both, should have calmed the waves of political
and religious strife. But instead they joined in the
turmoil. The Pope, of course, opposed the Reformers;
and the Emperors took the same side. Community of
religion became a new bond between states. The Protes-
tant Princes of the German Empire were often in arms
against the Emperor. His authority was set at naught
within the limits of his own dominions; and outside them
he had long received nothing more than honorary pre-
cedence as the first potentate in Christendom. Thus the
notion of a common superior, exercising sovereign rights
over all nations, slowly faded away. Practically it had
long been obsolete, and after the Reformation it ceased to
exist even in theory. New principles were required, unless
states were openly to confess that in their mutual dealings
they recognized no law but the right of the strongest

For a time there was undoubtedly a reaction towards
this view. In all periods of history great and unscrupulous
rulers have acted upon it, and sometimes, like Frederick
the Great and Napoleon, they have not scrupled to avow
it. But in the sixteenth century and the first half of the
seventeenth it seemed as if the doctrine that in matters of
state ordinary moral rules did not apply would meet with
universal acceptance. The old landmarks were overthrown
in the sphere of international transactions, as in so many
other portions of the domain of human conduct. Cruel as
were the wars of the middle ages, it is doubtful whether
the long struggle between Spain and the revolted Nether-
lands, and the terrible Thirty Years' War, were not stained
by greater atrocities than any perpetrated in the days of
chivalry. Flagrant as were the breaches- of faith commit-